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HERE CAN be few organisations to which Her Majesty has 

granted her patronage who have more reason to be thankful 
to their Patron for her advocacy of their cause than this Council. 
Our indebtedness has been still further increased in the course of 
the recent Royal visit to Nigeria. 

Thus, for example, in her reply to a Loyal Address presented by 
the Chiefs and Emirs of the Northern Regions of Nigeria, the 
Queen commended tolerance between those of differing views and 
traditions so that people of varying races could be brought together 
in a spirit of understanding. 

“Tolerance,” Her Majesty declared, “‘is necessary not only in 
religious matters, but also towards those whose views and traditions 
differ. It is by this spirit of understanding that the people of various 
races and tribes will be brought together.” 

More important even than her advocacy of tolerance in her 
speeches, is her embodiment of it in the grace, the courtesy and the 
charm of her bearing wherever she goes and in her dealings with 
whomever she meets from the high officers of State to the youngest 
child to whom may have fallen the privilege of presenting a bouquet 
to Her Majesty. 

No one can have seen the pictures taken during the Nigerian 
Tour without becoming vividly aware of this. Nor can we fail to 
recognise the magnificent support in this as in all other respects 
which the Queen receives from her husband the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Truly all her subjects have much to be thankful for in the tireless 
and selfless devotion of this Royal couple to the task of promoting 
mutual understanding and goodwill between the peoples of the 
Commonwealth and indeed between the peoples of the world. 
It was altogether appropriate therefore that at its meeting on 
February 21st the Council’s Executive Committee should have 
decided to place on record its unbounded admiration for this 
splendid and most stimulating service and example. 
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Religion, the Group and the Individual 
JOHN H. NICHOLSON 


This article is based on an address given at the meeting held by the 
Council of Christians and Jews during the 39th Conference of 
Educational Associations on Thursday, January 5th, 1956, by J. H. 
Nicholson, C.B.E., M.A., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Hull. 


HE EUROPEAN tradition sprang in the main from three 

sources—Judea, Greece and Rome. The Roman Empire was 
the crucible in which it was fused. Rome contributed law and the 
art of government, but little else in the way of original ideas. 
Greece gave the fearless search for truth—a moral incentive of the 
highest order—and a love of beauty. It was from Judea that there 
came the concepts of righteousness and social justice which we 
have inherited. These concepts were inseparable from faith in a 
living God of righteousness. 

The relationship of the Jews with the Lord God was, from the 
start, a moral relationship. They believed that God had adopted 
them as his people, and that he required of them, in return, obedience 
to his laws. Seen in the light of historical and literary criticism, the 
Old Testament is the record of a developing understanding of what 
God required of his people. Mercy and justice are plants of slow 
growth. In the earlier stories, whatever makes for the survival and 
advancement of the chosen people is held to be right, and indeed 
a duty. Again, the promises were made to the nation; God’s 
justice was not impugned if a single generation failed to see them 
fulfilled. 


Task of the prophets 


It was the task of the prophets to reshape and refine this primi- 
tive morality, and to raise—and seek an answer for—the problem 
of justice for individuals. We read that Nathan convinced David 
of sin in the matter of Bathsheba, as Elijah did Ahab in the matter 
of Naboth’s vineyard. The later prophets faced a more difficult 
task—“‘to justify the ways of God to man.” The easy optimism of 
the Psalmist: ‘“‘Never saw I the righteous forsaken or his seed 
begging his bread” found an echo in Ezekiel: “The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die.” But this answer failed to satisfy. Others spoke of 
the refining fire of suffering and of the strength and comfort which 
the just man can find in adversity. For some this life was not the 
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RELIGION, THE GROUP AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


end; there would be a resurrection, when the evil would be punished 
and the just rewarded. It was left to the prophet whom scholars 
call “‘Deutero-Isaiah”’ to give what is perhaps the final answer of 
the Old Testament. Here, the problem of suffering and seeming 
injustice is linked with the ancient doctrine of sacrifice: “‘The 
chastisement of our peace is upon him, and with his stripes we are 
healed” . . . “He shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be 
satisfied.”” This classic picture of redeeming love became a part of 
the heritage which Christianity owes to Judaism. 


But, while the five books ascribed to Moses were accepted by 
the Church as canonical, the Mosaic Code was rejected. It was, 
of course, ““The Law” which preserved the national identity of the 
Jewish people in exile and dispersion, and at the same time kept 
them apart from the peoples of the lands in which they perforce 
lived. The ancient prophecies were interpreted by the Church as 
proof that Jesus was the expected Messiah. The breach with 
Judaism was complete. 


Religion versus tyranny 


The questions of faith and practice which henceforth divided 
Jews and Christians were matters of fundamental principle on both 
sides. It was, perhaps, inevitable, but none the less tragic, that the 
ground they held in common should have been almost completely 
obscured. It took a terrible persecution, waged openly in the name 
of a revived paganism, to make clear the relation between belief in 
a God of righteousness and the maintenance of human rights which 
were too easily assumed to be self-evident. 


It is significant that the only effective opposition to Nazi tyranny 
came from the religious groups—‘effective”’ is perhaps too strong 
a word, since no opposition could stem the tide. But apart from a 
few heroic individuals (amceng whom, in fairness, some Communists 
must be included) religion alone seemed able to provide the 
stiffening which might be broken but refused to bend. Liberalism 
and social democracy, if unsupported by religious conviction, have 
proved unequal to the strain. The only finally valid answer to the 
unjust demands of tyrants is that “we ought to obey God rather 
than men.” 


Jew and Christian alike derive human rights from God’s 
ordinances. Justice is something which a man owes, not only to 
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RELIGION, THE GROUP AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


his fellow-men, but to God. Injustice is sin, deserving the divine 
wrath. God is merciful, but his mercy is not capricious, like the 
pardon of a tyrant who happens to be in a good humour! There 
must be an admission of guilt, and such restitution as circumstances 
allow. God cannot be bribed. Man owes him everything, and he 
requires an acknowledgment of man’s debt. 


The concepts of a holy people and a righteous man are so closely 
linked that it is often difficult to know to which a particular passage 
refers. Is the “suffering servant” of Deutero-Isaiah the Jewish 
people, the “righteous remnant,” or the coming Messiah? Israel is, 
corporately, God’s son. But God’s call comes, at moments of 
crisis, to chosen individuals. 


Society and the individual 


It is clear that Jewish—and Christian—social theory stands in 
marked contrast to secular conceptions. Is society “‘prior to the 
individual” as Aristotle held, or did it arise from a social contract, 
either between the citizens among themselves or between the 
citizens and their ruler? Such conceptions, and the theory of 
“natural rights,” have had a profound influence on history, and 


found their way into famous constitutions. It is doubtful whether 
outside a religious context any of them could stand up to the hard 
logic of circumstance. No doubt men have all too often identified 
their plans for society with the will of God, as the long history of 
the persecution of one religious group by another testifies. But the 
attempt to derive individual rights from the assumed nature of 
society, and vice versa, begs too many questions. However that 
may be, the basic conceptions of social justice on which western 
civilisation has been built stem from Judea. It is at least doubtful 
whether they could survive the decay of the faith in God from 
which they sprang. 


Basis of Western civilisation 


The basic conflict of our time is between those who hold that the 
“higher imperatives” of beauty, truth and goodness are no more 
than incentives to secure survival, and those who accept that they 
have their roots in the nature of the universe. All those who hold 
the second view have the right to claim that they take a spiritual, 
as contrasted with a materialistic, attitude towards experience, 
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RELIGION, THE GROUP AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


however widely their opinions may diverge. But something more 
robust than this is needed if western civilisation is to be saved. 
Our culture is based on positive values which are the product of 
the traditions we have inherited. It is these values, together with 
the theologies and philosophies which embody them, that Fascism 
and Communism threaten today. 


It does not follow, of course, that those who accept these values 
will necessarily agree as to what is true, or beautiful, or even just. 
Only patient study and tolerant understanding can discover what is 
still common ground. But, in the sphere of public duty and social 
service, in many fields, Christian and Jew in this country have now 
worked side by side for many years past. Both have contributed 
to the building up of the British tradition, in Empire, in national 
affairs, in local government and in the courts. With the English- 
man’s customary reticence, there has probably been little attempt, 
on either side, to discover what those of the other faith really 
believed or stood for, though the more obvious differences of 
belief and practice were of course known and silently acknowledged. 
It is understandable that even the most carefully guarded attempt 
to break through this reticence should arouse some apprehension. 
It was the march of events, not curiosity or a desire for compre- 
hension, that made it possible. Even before the war, Hitler’s 
persecution of the Jews deeply shocked Christians who knew the 
facts. On a major issue Christians and Jews found themselves on 
the same side of the fence. The full horror of the Nazi massacres 
was not known till the war ended. In that day of deliverance, the 
time seemed ripe for men of good will to explore the common 
ground which the days of crisis had revealed. 


Danger of stereotypes 


The most obvious cause of intolerance is propaganda based on 
an appeal to irrational fears. The Nazis were masters of this 
technique. The best defence, at long range, is a growing public 
awareness of the mechanisms involved. This should be one of the 
main aims of education in a democratic state. 

Short of deliberate perversion of the truth, danger lies in the 
stereotypes which we all, to some extent, carry in our minds. 
Figures such as “the typical Englishman,” “the typical Frenchman,” 
or “the typical Jew” are used, half-consciously, to assess members 
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RELIGION, THE GROUP AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


of these groups whom we meet. We are apt to assume that they 
will conform to type, or, if they do not, that they ought to! In 
point of fact, under normal conditions, we all belong to a number 
of groups which overlap—nation, faith, party, occupation and the 
like, and each plays many parts. 


Race and culture 


There is a strange confusion in the public mind between “‘race”’ 
and “‘culture,” which are often assumed to be identical. There are, 
of course, different races of mankind, and no doubt each differs in 
some degree from others in its innate endowment. But racial and 
cultural boundaries are by no means coterminous. Most people 
probably believe that the English, the French and the Germans are 
separate “‘races.”’ The nations living.in those countries may, indeed, 
on balance, represent a somewhat different racial mixture but the 
basic ingredients are the same. Americans are recognised as a 
“mixed race,’’ because everyone knows that they came from all 
the countries of Europe. But as a cultural group, they are in some 
respects markedly distinct from any European nation—in fact, they 
differ more widely from western Europeans than the nations of 


western Europe differ from each other. How these differences arose 
is a matter of environment and history. There are many examples 
of people or groups which have changed their cultural pattern with 
changing circumstances. If that was impossible, the attempt to 
educate the so-called ‘“‘backward peoples” in European ways of life 
and thought would be doomed to failure. 


Search for facts 


Events move so fast nowadays that it is difficult to keep track 
even of the major changes in the make-up of our world. Few of us 
can claim to be informed on more than a fraction of the whole 
field. We are apt to take refuge in generalisations. It comes as a 
shock when we happen to have first-hand contact to find how badly 
we have got the facts wrong. At such times we are tempted to feel 
that the whole thing is beyond us; the only prudent course is to 
abstain from meddling with it, to leave it to those whose business 
it is. We distrust the enthusiasm of those who rush from meeting 
to meeting, always, it would seem, concerned with the latest protest 
against some real or imagined wrong. Yet to adopt that attitude 
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RELIGION, THE GROUP AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


is to abdicate our citizenship. We are not all cast in that mould— 
and perhaps that is just as well! But the gadflies have their use in 
a world which is still full of injustice and intolerance. There is a 
place, too, I hope, for those who like to be sure of their facts before 
taking action. That limits the scope of our interests, but when we 
do intervene, it makes our action more effective, since it is, one 
hopes, closer to the realities of the situation. 


All human problems are, at bottom, problems in human relation- 
ships. It is the attitude of mind and heart that matters most. At 
times of immediate crisis, one must, no doubt, chance one’s arm 
and commit oneself fully, knowing at the same time that a// the 
right is rarely on one side. It is a relief, in a way, to be so com- 
mitted, in company with others, most of whom, happily for them, 
see the situation in terms of black and white. War is, typically, a 
situation of that kind. The issues, if terrible, are also simple. One 
is freed from the burden of judgment, if only because, for the time 
being, one has not the material on which to judge anything but the 
stark alternative. But victory is not, in itself, a solution. The roots 
of the old mischief remain. They must be dug out by the patient 
labours of men and women of good will. 


Prejudice dies hard 


There is no short cut to understanding. Prejudice dies hard, 
tolerance must become a habit if it is to withstand the shock of 
some sudden clash of views or principles—or personalities. It is at 
such times that even a small group of men and women, known to 
be fair minded, and trusted by both sides, can, if they are patient and 
resolute, often prevent or heal a breach which might have incalculable 
consequences. The solution of conflicts involving matters of prin- 
ciple cannot be forced: ‘“‘There is a time to sow, and a time to withhold 
thine hand.” Whatever the outcome, the corporate effort to reach 
honest agreement is, in itself, a shared experience of immense value. 


The freedom of conscience for which Christians and Jews alike 
stand implies more than the right to worship God in the way that 
seems good—or to abstain. In Russia, one understands, there is 
liberty to worship, but not to teach or convert. No sincere Jew or 
Christian can accept this as right. 


In serving the cause we have at ieart, we must be bound by the 
principles we share. We must also withhold nothing in our own 
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RELIGION, THE GROUP AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


tradition which can contribute to our common endeavour, without 
violating the rights of conscience of those who differ from us. We 
must respect, within our own communities, opinions sincerely held 
which differ from our own. We shall recognise that, in both com- 
munities, there are men and women whose spirit has been nurtured 
by institutions inspired by the faith of our fathers, but who, for 
reasons of conscience, cannot subscribe, or fully subscribe, to its 
tenets. There can be no question of attempting to reach a formu- 
lated statement of the common ground. What we must strive for 
is understanding, and the tolerance which is the fruit of under- 
standing. We should also strive to understand more fully our 
own inheritance, of which so many of us are, in these days, sadly 
ignorant. The story of man’s communion with God, and of what 
he requires of us, is written in the scriptures and in history, but 
there is need for the learning which is also his gift to interpret the 
record. We must clear our own minds of misconceptions which 
may, in fact, be needless barriers to an understanding with others. 

For Christian and Jew alike, though in different ways, righteous- 
ness, and not a nice balance between rights and duties, is the true 
basis of society. Man’s duty to God includes his duty to his neigh- 
bour. Injustice is sin. Only by slow degrees, and imperfectly as 
yet, have those who fear God come to see that intolerance is unjust, 
and that faith cannot, or at all events should not, be bolstered by 
attempts to constrict the freedom of the spirit. 


Tolerance in Theory and in Practice 


By Sm Ricwarp Livinostong, M.A., Hon. Litt. D., Hon.LL.D. 
with an introduction by 
THE RiGHt Hon, THE VisCcOUNT SAMUEL, P.C., G.C.B., G.B.E. 


Tolerance and the Law 


By Proressor ARTHUR L. GoopHarT, K.B.E., Q.C., F.B.A. 
with an introduction by 

THE LoRD CHANCELLOR 

The Robert Waley Cohen Memorial Lectures, 1954 and 1955 

| PRICE 6d. each (Postage 14d.) 


THE COUNCIL OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 
Kingsway Chambers, 162a Strand, London, W.C.2 
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The Exhibition of Anglo-Jewish Art and History 
(1656-1956) R. D. BARNETT 


Mr. R. D. Barnett, M.A., F.S.A., writes about the Jewish 

Tercentenary Exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 

which was open from January 6th to February 29th. Mr. Barnett 

is Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities at the British Museum. 


HREE HUNDRED years in many a religious community’s 

life is no very great span. It is little too, by comparison with that 
of Jewish communities in some other countries. But in this country 
the present tercentenary has great point for in 1656 the Jewish 
community received here i.s second humane and tolerant welcome 
in Western Europe, after the example set by Holland in 1610. 
It is no accident that both countries were Protestant, and that with 
the Reformation, a new attitude towards the Jew and towards the 
study of the Hebrew language began in those two countries. We 
need not here enter into all the historical detail of the resettlement 
which the Commonwealth permitted. But we may see that from 
that date of 1656, the development of the Jewish community in 
this country has been a continuous and single story. 

It is a story of caution and loyalty on the Jewish side and of 
comparative generosity, sometimes mixed with amusement and 
contempt, on the Christian side. The Exhibition, which has just 
come to a successful conclusion, brought out many of these aspects 
in the history of Anglo-Jewry—its slow achievement of legal rights 
step by step, in conformity with the empirical character of British 
society, and in step with the gradual emancipation of other non- 
conformist sects, but above all, the Jews’ adaptation to the country, 
in innumerable ways. Sometimes the earnestness of this adaptation 
could seem today slightly amusing; a portrait showing the Roth- 
schild brothers in hunting pink and top hats riding to hounds in 
Victorian days was a good example. The beautiful silver work, on 
the other hand, of London non-Jewish craftsmen employed by the 
synagogues to make ritual silver, particularly bells for the Scrolls 
of the Law, was a good example of the way in which Jewish and 
English traditions genuinely mingled in the field of art. 

This Exhibition was in a sense inspired by the only other Anglo- 
Jewish Exhibition, that of 1877, held in the Royal Albert Hall. 
I cannot discover that that display was intended to commemorate 
any particular event. It seems to have arisen from the joint 
enthusiasm of a group of experts at the time. In the manner of 
Victorian exhibitions, to judge from its (now precious) catalogue, 
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AN EXHIBITION OF ANGLO-JEWISH ART AND HISTORY (1656-1956) 


Oil painting by Aaron de Chaves, showing Moses and Aaron and the Ten 
Commandments (in Spanish), 1675. From the first Jewish Synagogue of the 
Resettlement, in Cree Church Lane, Aldgate. 


it brought together an amazing collection of over 2,600 items, 
many of which are now lost, but it completely lacked any clear 
guiding principle or selectivity, and in spite of its title, was Anglo- 
Jewish only to a very small degree. Here is the apt contemporary 
comment of The Jewish Chronicle of April 8th, 1877: “Within a 
few yards from where we stand, after our reception by the Chairman, 
facing a labyrinth of tall palms and listening to the latest of modern 
composers, there are collections of Jewish art illustrative of Jewish 
life as incongruous as any chance collection of Egyptian spoils 
which the flying Hebrews carried towards the desert.” _ 


Yet this exhibition made history and led directly to the foundation 
of the Jewish Historical Society of England. The exhibition was 
graced with concerts by Jewish ladies’ choirs and performances of 
Jewish music on the organ, and received as a send-off a lecture, 
in the most ponderous German, from Graetz, the celebrated 
historian of Jewry, who was brought over for the purpose to address 
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AN EXHIBITION OF ANGLO-JEWISH ART AND HISTORY (1656-1956) 


a distinguished gathering, by most of whom he was probably not 
even understood. 


The object of the present Exhibition was indeed different. It 
expiicitly attempted to show the part played by the Jews in English 
life, where they have breathed freely since the Commonwealth in 
a climate of tolerance and deep reverence for the Bible. It also 
aimed to illustrate Anglo-Jewish domestic, communal and religious 
history and art. For this purpose our committee of experts stuck 
firmly to its brief, and concerned itself exclusively with the history 
of the Jews of England up till the present day, except that living 
people were not commemorated. 


Any exhibition is bound to be a compromise between the point 
of view of those who select the material and the material which 
exists to be selected. The British Museum led the way in generously 
making available practically anything which was desired, and many 
other owners were equally generous. Her Majesty The Queen and 
The Archbishop of Canterbury set a gracious example. But even 
so, one cannot tell the complete story in an exhit..«:n, because for 
many portions there are no exhibits. To depict, for .xample, the rise 
of poverty-stricken immigrants from Russia into self-respecting 
citizens is a matter rather for literature than for display. 


Public approval 


The Exhibition was, on the whole, little noticed by the daily press, 
except The Times. It was given some publicity on B.B.C. television 
and in some weekly papers and periodicals, with very favourable 
comment. The Jewish press, however, has been remarking on it and 
is still remarking on it, all over the world. However, the British 
public made its own comment. During the eight weeks of the 
Exhibition it was visited by over 29,000 visitors, of whom naturally 
most were Jews, but a fair proportion were certainly not. And as 
the weeks advanced, the sense of public approval grew, and one felt 
that a landmark in Anglo-Jewish relations had been reached and 
registered. The non-Jewish public saw the point of this display, 
which was, I think, that Anglo-Jewish history in an “atmosphere 
of tolerance and deep reverence for the Bible,” was the creation 
and achievement of both Jews and Christians equally, although its 
historical details might be, till then un-familiar to both groups alike. 
It was not to be expected thai Christians would be much acquainted 
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AN EXHIBITION OF ANGLO-JEWISH ART AND HISTORY (1656-1956) 


with the history of Anglo-Jewry, but one must also take into account 
that the vast majority of English Jews are children or grandchildren 
of immigrants of the 80s and ’90s from Eastern Europe, and learnt 
with astonishment of the background on to which they had been 
grafted. To them and to the newer refugees from Nazism, who settled 
here but whose sufferings are fresher in the Jewish mind, I believe 
this exhibition brought a strange emotional experience of reassurance 


and integration. 


Book Exhibition 

But the appendix to the Exhibition was the one which I feel was 
the most significant, because it formed the key to the rest. This was 
the Book Exhibition, devoted to the three subjects: Hebrew in 
Mediaeval England: Hebrew Printing in England, and The Bible and 
the Study of Hebrew. The interesting subject of Hebrew printing in 
this country is one which had never been dealt with in any exhibition, 
nor has the study of Hebrew as such. To do justice to either subject 
would have required far ampler preparation than was possible for 
us; but the exhibition, never-the-less, served to underline the contin- 
uous interaction of Jewish and Christian scholars of Hebrew in 
this country over seven centuries, which has been little recognised, 
and to remind us of the real basis of understanding where Jews 
and Christians meet on the common ground of the Hebrew Old 
Testament. We may note that it was not till the 1860’s that a Jew 
was admitted to a University post to teach Rabbinics at one of the 
older Universities, and that Jewish exegesis thus officially began to 
be recognised there. The fact that this Exhibition was held at the 
invitation of the Victoria and Albert Museum, one of the leading 
museums of Europe, in such a year, has been deeply appreciated by 
the Jews of this country and duly remarked by Jews all over the 
world. Its effect will be perceived for a long time to come in further- 
ing education and the common service of mutual tolerance and 


respect. 


WHERE TWO FAITHS MEET 
By Rev. W. W. SIMPSON, M.A. 


The possibilities and limitations of co-operation between 
Christians and Jews 


Price 6d. (Postage 14d.) 
THE COUNCIL OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 
Kingsway Chambers, 162a Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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A Glimpse into the Jewish Home 


ROSA A. FREEDMAN 


“A ND THOU shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy might. And these words, 
which I command thee this day, shall be upon thine heart: and thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down and when thou risest up. And thou 
shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and they shall be for 
frontlets between thine eyes. And thou shalt write them upon the 
doorposts of thy house, and upon thy gates!’ (Deut. vi, 4-9). 
Upon the doorpost of every Jewish house, wherever it may be, 
this commandment is well and truly enshrined. Inscribed upon a 
miniature scroll of parchment, in Hebrew, it follows the great 
exhortation : 


Hear O Israel: The Lord our God, the Lord is One 
Blessed be His name, whose glorious kingdom is for ever and ever. 


Before the family takes up residence in the house, this scroll, encased 
in a small ornamental holder, is fixed upon the doorpost by the 
head of the family, and the Jewish home is thus consecrated. To my 
mind, this commandment indicates exactly what the Jewish way of 
life should be, and all that your Jewish neighbour stands for. 

It has fallen to me, on this three hundred and first year of Jewish 
Resettlement in this country, to tell you something of the home 
life of the British Jew, to give you a brief glimpse of your Jewish 
neighbour—to tell you who he is, what he does within the sanctuary 
of his home, and how he conducts his life, as a Jew and as a citizen 
of this beloved country. One in every hundred British subjects 
resident in these Isles is of the Jewish faith. And it should be pointed 
out, that the great love and respect for historical tradition and 
religious observance which every Jew has inherent in him, helps, 
indeed creates, in him a desire to love and serve his native country — 
or, as in so many cases in recent history, the country of his salvation, 
the country of his choice. 

Many of the ancient prayers and customs which the Jewish people 
repeat annually show very clearly that the Jew was originaliy a tiller 
of the soil—a man of the land—and it was only as the result of per- 
secution, restrictive practices, pogroms and enforced ghetto existence 
that he emerged as a tailor, a cabinet maker or a market salesman, 
and became crowded into the only crafts and occupations which 
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A GLIMPSE INTO THE JEWISH HOME 


were open to him. These vexatious restrictions of a man’s free choice 
of work and profession must have created untold misery in the 
past, and must indeed have entailed a great loss of possible contri- 
bution to all trades and professions. 

It is therefore a good thing, | think, to be able to tell all who 
may read these words that in this country today—as indeed has 
been the case for many generations past—your Jewish neighbour 
may be found in any part of the town or country, freely practising 
the trade or profession of his choice. He may be rich or poor, in 
every walk of life, in any trade or profession, a member of any 
political party. He plays his part in the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons. He may be found in the Council Chamber 
busily engaged in that great voluntary effort which forms our Local 
Government system. In most voluntary and charitable organisations 
he plays his part, and in all branches of the Services under the 
Crown. We will find him, too, in need of assistance, we will find 
him in institutions for the poor, the halt and the maimed. He may 
be any kind of worker, technician or graduate—and in order to 
get this picture of him clearly in our minds let us see him as an 
ordinary British citizen, no more and no less likely to fall by the 
way and no more and no less likely to be faultless than any other 


citizen. 


Living near the Synagogue 


It must be realised and is indeed a fact that the Jewish community 
tends to concentrate in certain districts. This occurs because the 
family wishes to live near the Synagogue. 

It may happen, however, that even in these days a few Jewish 
families find themselves adrift, say, in a new housing development 
scheme, alone, without a Synagogue! This state of affairs rarely 
lasts for long, and though it takes time to build the actual Syna- 
gogue, the congregation establishes itself immediately and worships 
regularly in one or other of the Jewish homes in the new neighbour- 
hood. 

From such small beginnings all the great Synagogues of Great 
Britain have sprung, and it follows quite naturally that the Jewish 
family seeking a home will tend to look for a house as near as 
possible to an established Synagogue. 

Whilst it is true to say that there are good and bad people in 
every walk of life, of every colour and creed, it is also true to say 
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A GLIMPSE INTO THE JEWISH HOME 


Nailing the Mezzuzah to the doorpost before the family moves into a new 
home. (This picture is taken from “The Jewish Way” in the filmstrip 
series “One God—the Ways He is Worshipped and Served.’’) 


that it is rare to find a Jew, man or woman, however misguided in 
other ways he or she might be, who neglects the family. Indeed it 
can be said that it is rare to find one who is not utterly devoted to 
the family; devoted to the older generation, regarding the grand- 
parents as the heads of the family; devoted to the children, seeing 
in them the hope for the future. 


This close family life has no beginning and no end, unless for the 
purpose of narrative you assume that on the day of the birth of a 
Jewish child it is starting out, not as a new soul to battle along life’s 
highways and byways alone, but as a welcome addition to a warm 
and loving family which looks upon the new arrival as an added 
blessing. 


If the child is a boy he is circumcised eight days after birth, and 
blessed according to ancient biblical law and custom. The ceremony 
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A GLIMPSE INTO THE JEWISH HOME 


takes place in the home and relatives and friends gather together 
to take part in the celebration. 

As soon as the mother is able she will carry the baby to be blessed 
in Synagogue, and from then she will intensify the Jewish obser- 
vances in her home. 

Here I should point out that the young parents will have been 
married according to the laws of marriage of Moses and of Israel, 
standing under a canopy, the symbol of the home they are about 
to establish. The following is an abstract from the marriage contract 
they will have signed: 

“The said Bridegroom made the following declaration to his 

Bride: 

“Be thou my wife according to the law of Moses and of Israel. 

I faithfully promise that I will be a true husband unto thee. I will 

honour and cherish thee: I will work for thee; I will protect and 

support thee, and will provide all that is necessary for thy due . 

sustenance, even as it beseemeth a Jewish husband to do. I also 

take upon myself all such further obligations for thy maintenance, 
during thy lifetime, as are prescribed by our religious statute. 

“‘And the said Bride has plighted her troth unto him in affection 
and with sincerity, and has thus taken upon herself the fulfilment 
of all the duties incumbent upon a Jewish wife.” 

Thus together, in the Synagogue the young people undertake to 
set up a new Jewish home and the spiritual care of that home is in 
the hands of the wife, who is the unchallenged Queen of that home 
from her Bridal hour till end of her days. 

After the coming of the first child the young family will begin to 
celebrate under their own roof all festivals and holy days, for which 
hitherto they have always returned to the parental home, and as 
life proceeds grandparents and grandchildren will come together 
in the home of the middle generation for all occasions of joyous 
religious observance and custom. 


The Sabbath 


Perhaps one of the secrets of the intense unity of Jewish family 
life is the celebration of the Sabbath. Almost every Jew will turn 
his footsteps homewards shortly before sunset on the eve of the 
Sabbath day—and in every Jewish home on a Friday evening, the 
family will be re-united. With the work of the week finished, and 
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A GLIMPSE INTO THE JEWISH HOME 


with the family gathered round the freshly laid table, the mother 
will light the Sabbath candles and ask a blessing on the home. The 
father then takes over and as in ancient times, gives thanks for the 
wine, the fruit of the vine, and the bread, grown from the earth. 
The whole family then takes its ease at the Sabbath evening meal 
in peace and harmony. 


Story of Passover 


It is at Passover, at the Seder Service, celebrated in the home, 
when the children of the family hear the wondrous tale of Exodus 
re-told, that I feel a certainty come over me that Judaism is safe 
for ever, come what may, and in spite of all the suffering imposed 
on Jews in various parts of the world ever since Moses led us out 
of Egypt 3,000 years ago. How remarkable it is, that after 3,000 
years, Jewish families the whole world over still celebrate the 
Passover and remember their release from bondage and slavery. 
You will notice that I say “their release,’ and I say this advisedly. 
Throughout the ages Jews everywhere have heard the story of the 
Exodus told on the Eve of Passover by the father of the family; 
and every year, every family is identified with its ancestors, as if it 
too had been released by their Exodus, as if it too had heard the 
famous exhortation, ““Let My People Go” which Moses uttered to 
Pharaoh, as if it too had heard the original Divine Declaration of 
the Ten Commandments. At that meal and for eight days following 
Jews eat the bread of affliction, the unleavened bread, to remind 
themselves of the hardships and sufferings of those times, and that 
freedom demands much discipline and many sacrifices. 

Passover is followed seven weeks later by the Feast of Weeks, and 
then in the autumn the Jewish New Year is born. This year, the 
three Fundred and first year of Jewish Resettlement in Great 
Britain is the 5716th year of Jewish history. 


High Holy Days 

The New Year is followed by the Penitential Days which reach 
their climax on the Day of Atonement. These ten days are known 
the whole world over as the most solemn days in the Jewish year. 
The High Holy Days are observed by every kind of Jew from the 
very orthodox and observant to those who sometimes tend to 
forget their religious observances during the rest of the year. 
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These Holy Days all have their beginnings within the four walls 
of the family home—and on New Year’s Eve the family gathers 
round te light the candles and to offer prayer. On this occasion in 
addition to the usual blessings over wine and bread a further one 
is recited as the family dips portions of apple into honey as a 
prayer of hope for sweetness and prosperity in the year to come, 
a prayer which has been sung from within the walls of many a 
prison-like ghetto and from many a concentration camp. Many 
have sung that prayer in hope and in faith, from whom one might 
have thought all faith had been sapped. 


On the Eve of the Day of Atonement the family takes the final 
meal before the Fast begins. Once again the candles are lit and the 
Lord is praised within the sanctuary of the home, and a memorial 
light is also kindled which burns from sunset to sunset as a re- 
minder of Eternal Life and in memory of those who have passed 
into it. 


Day of fasting 

The family then proceed to the Synagogue for the Kol Nidre 
Service for the Eve of the Day of Atonement. No food or drink is 
served in the home for 24 hours and the day is spent by the whole 
family in Synagogue. On the return from Synagogue the family 
assembles once again at table and the Grace is said before the meal 
which ends the long Fast and the 24 hours devoted to repentance 
and prayer. 

I have told you quite simply of the major Festivals and Holy 
Days which are celebrated in every Jewish home. Of the minor 
Feasts and Fasts I will say very little, except to point out that 
among the very religious and orthodox Jews they complete the 
pattern of their observances throughout the Jewish year, and every 
celebration includes the whole family and the stranger within its 
gates. To every Englishman his home is his castle, and respected 
as such by his neighbours. To every Jew, the world over, his home 
is his sanctuary. But to the British Jew, I am happy to say, his 
sanctuary is also his castle. I hope that this incomplete picture may 
have given a greater understanding of your Jewish neighbour. I 
would beg you to complete the picture for yourself by getting to- 
gether with your Jewish neighbour, as fellow burgher, fellow 
citizen, fellow professional or business man, fellow worker, and do 
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HISTORY AND THE OLD TESTAMENT 


not leave him at his gate or your own. Let down the drawbridges of 
both your castles— which should only be closed against an enemy— 
and let your acquaintance grow into firm and lasting friendship, 
founded on that tolerance and understanding which can only come 
with knowledge. 


History and the Old Testament pauL wINTER 
A survey of recent foreign literature. 


N THE occasion of Professor Albrecht Alt’s seventieth birth- 

day, a collection of essays by ten renowned Old Testament 
scholars has been published; it bears the title History and the Old 
Testament*. The contributors to this volume, all of them scholars of 
long standing who look back upon achievements in their own right, 
presented articles each of which throws new light on certain Old 
Testament problems. Their method is to utilise recently discovered 
monuments or documents for the better and historically more 
exact understanding of the Bible itself. Recent archeological dis- 
coveries, advances in linguistic and philological knowledge, the 
exploration of numerous literary finds from the Near East, all 
provide the tools with which the expert can penetrate the darkness 
of the ages and throw new light on the customs, laws, beliefs and 
traditions of the ancient Hebrews and their neighbouring nations. 
Not inaptly in a book that has been published in honour of Professor 
Alt, some of its contributors deal with problems of a “territorial” 
aspect: thus W. F. Albright writes on Dedan, a place mentioned in 
the Old Testament as located south of Idumza, and presumably 
identical with the present-day oasis El-‘Ul4; while Kurt Galling 
writes of the local cult worship on Mt. Carmel with which the 
prophet Elijah came into conflict. Disquisitions of a highly technical 
nature have been contributed by E. Edel—on the marriage corres- 
pondence of Pharaoh Rameses I[—and by Martin Noth—on the 
“Western Semitic’ strain in the language in which the documents 
stored in the royal archives at Mari (on the Middle Euphrates) were 
written. Dealing more directly with the Old Testament, Otto 
Eissfeldt contributes a short historical analysis of Psalm 80; Karl 
Elliger a detailed study on the prophet Ezekiel’s scheme for the 


* Geschichte und Altes Testament; J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tibingen 1953; 
223 pp., DM 36.00. 
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HISTORY AND THE OLD TESTAMENT 


new Temple; and Walther Zimmerli an inquiry on the prophetic 
use of the formula “I am YHWH.” Leonhard Rost writes about 
Noah “the winegrower;” Friedrich Baumgiartel considers the Old 
Testament as a record of “soteriological” happenings. Gerhard von 
Rad finally analyses the Old Testament prototypes of the Apostle 
Paul’s hymn in praise of agapé in I Cor. 13. Without exception, 
these monographs are always stimulating, often rewarding. A 
bibliography of Albrecht Alt’s writings, compiled by K. H. Mann, 
completes the rich contents of the book. 


Relation of myth to history 


Faith, Myth and History in the Old Testament by Johannes 
Hempel* is a searching study on the relation of myth to history — 
myth understood as expression of religious truth. To a lesser degree 
perhaps than “unrevealed religion,” even revealed religion has as 
its central force a notion that transcends the merely historical plane. 
Meticulously and methodically, Professor Hempel discloses the 
manifold strains of that notion in the literary records of such an 
“historically minded’’ people as the “people of the Book.” It is 
only natural that differences of opinion on details will accompany 
the reading of a book that presents, in such condensed form, a 
survey and an interpretation of the Hebrew Writings from pre- 
historical times to the Hasmonzan period—yet Hempel’s is a very 
clear-sighted study, of great power of mental comprehension and 
insight. Particular mention may be made of Professor Hempel’s new 
translation of prophetic passages. In language that is often felicitous, 
and of great poetic quality, the translation is sometimes dis- 
appointing. Thus, the blank vers which Hempel occasionally employs 
is particularly unsuited to the subject and sounds more like Schiller 
than Jeremiah; even Stabreim would have been nearer than blankvers 
to the spirit of the original. The value of the book, however, is in 
no way diminished by the use of a particular metre. 


The two books just quoted are intended chiefly for the scholar or 
for the advanced student of the Old Testament. Curt Kuhl’s The 
Origins of the Old Testamentt is a book for the public at large, and 
satisfies a long-felt need. Here, in simple and unpretentious form, 


*Glaube, Mythos und Geschichte im Alten Testament; Alfred Tépelmann, Berlin 
1954: 61 pp., DM 6.80. 

+Die Entstehung des Alten Testaments; Francke Verlag, Berne 1953; 408 pp., 

Swiss Fr. 10.80. 
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easily understood by the layman, we have a careful introduction 
to the results of modern Old Testament scholarship. The writer, 
an eminent Roman Catholic scholar, commands a wide acquaintance 
with the work of scholars of all countries and denominations. After 
a clear statement of his aims, he endeavours to make his readers 
conversant with modern thought on the subject. Since the publica- 
tion of the Papal Bible Commission’s Letter of 16th January, 1948, 
to Cardinal Suhard, the documentary analysis of the Pentateuch is 
no longer held in disrepute in Roman Catholic circles and there has 
been, amongst Continental Catholics, rapid progress in accepting 
the principle of documentary analysis and of literary and historical 
criticism. In his comment on biblical criticism, Curt Kuhl writes: 
“It would be completely wrong, and we should render a bad service 
both to the Church and to the faith, if we were to shut our eyes to 
(critical) objections, or if we should attempt to deny that there 
existed contradictions and should try to gloss over or reconcile them 
by artificial attempts at harmonisation” (p. 59). Good judgment, 
wide knowledge and an easy command of the pen make this a 
distinguished book. It would be entirely improper to make too much 
of the fact that theories which once caused great offence can now 
be widely held, having lost the sting of their novelty. We should 
rather welcome this popularly written history of the Old Testament 
as a book, both devout and sober, critical and reverent, and in its 
own particular way, scholarly. It is a book without an exact counter- 
part in the English language, and, since it could be easily translated, 
we may well hope for an English edition of it in due course. 


In conclusion we welcome the writers affirmation that “The 
Church has always opposed those who rejected the Old Testament .. . 
it firmly and incontestably remains part of the Holy Scriptures of the 
Christian Church” (pp. 10-11) as being of interest and importance 
to Christians of whatever denomination. 


TOLERANCE—CAN IT BE TAUGHT? 
By A. I. POLACK 


With a foreword by RoBERT BiRLEY, 
Headmaster of Eton College 


Revised Edition 
Price 6d. (Postage 14d.) 


-THE COUNCIL OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 
Kingsway Chambers, 162a Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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FAR FROM HOME 

Here is a nice little problem for the “‘puzzle corner” addicts. It is 
how to change “Far from home” to ““Home from home” by the 
shortest means possible. And the solution has nothing to do with 
changing one letter at a time. For the problem is concerned with 
university students: 12,000 in London alone, all of whom have come 
from overseas. 

The details of the problem are set out in a leaflet bearing the title 
“Far from Home” recently issued by the Conference of Voluntary 
Societies on the Welfare of Colonial Students in London. It is an 
altogether admirable leaflet which sets out clearly not only the need 
for a friendly, imaginative and sympathetic approach to the problem, 
but also some of the very real, and often unsuspected difficulties 
which have to be met. It also contains a number of very practical 
suggestions as to who might do what about it! 

Anyone interested—and what London reader of Common Ground 
is not (or ought not to be) interested—in this very important matter 
can obtain copies of this leaflet and other information from the 
office of the Standing Committee of the Conference of Voluntary 
Societies at 3, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 

Having said which we hasten to add what every non-London 
reader will already have noted: namely that London is by no means 
the only area in which this problem exists. Indeed the number of 
overseas students outside the London area is even larger than those 
in London, though their needs and problems are very much the 
same. People outside London, therefore, would do well to contact 
the East and West Friendship Council whose address is 101, Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1. 

And finally, it is important to remember that overseas students 
represent only a small proportion of the number of overseas people 
whose presence in this country, mainly as workers, poses a whole 
range of problems, which are new to many British folk. We have 
been, and indeed still are—and not without reason—eloquent in our 
condemnation of racial discrimination and colour bars abroad. But 
we shall do well to be very much on our guard lest, having been 
critical of others, we ourselves fall into the same error. 


MISS LUCY 
Miss Autherine Lucy is clearly someone to be reckoned with. 
- Over and above whatever academic qualification she possesses— 
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and these were at least sufficient to have secured for her the distinc- 
tion of being the first Negro student to gain admission to the 
University of Alabama—she combines in no mean degree the 
virtues of courage, patience and perseverance. 

Thus she was prepared to wait four years for the result of a legal 
action in the Federal Court which began in 1952. Then with the 
decision in her favour she was prepared to face not merely the 
administrative obstacles placed in her path by the University 
authorities—she was denied dormitory and dining room privileges — 
but also the almost certain resentment of some at least of her fellow 
students. To be pelted with eggs at the end of a fifty mile drive made 
necessary by the administrative difficulties is not the friendliest of 
receptions, nor is there any indication that Miss Lucy enjoyed it. 
But neither, happily, is there any evidence of intention to abandon 
the struggle. 

What the end of it all will be, at least for Miss Lucy herself, the 
issue at the time of writing this note is not yet clear. But that in the 
end the cause of which she is so staunch a champion will suceed 
there can be no reasonable doubt. Exa vy a month after the 
“Tuscaloosa riot” the Supreme Court 01 e United States in 
Washington upheld a decision that its ban on segregation of white 
and Negroes in public (state and city-owned) schools also applies to 
colleges and universities which receive help from taxpayers’ money. 
It is significant that the decision thus upheld had been taken by a 
district Court in North Carolina and that in reaching its decision 
the district Court had cited the ruling of the Supreme Court in 1954 
that “in the field of public education the doctrine of separate but 
equal has no place.” 

Protest against the protests of those who resisted Miss Lucy’s 
attempts to enter into the inheritance to which both on legal and 
academic grounds she is entitled was as natural as it was proper. 
But mere protest will not greatly aid the cause she represents. More 
to the point would be the grateful and far-seeing recognition of the 
implications of the 1954 decision of the Supreme Court on segrega- 
tion and a steady application in the task of educating public opinion 
to the ready acceptance of legislation which in some quarters at 
least has anticipated it. 


AMIETI JUDEO—CHRETENNIE 
Among the many documents which arrive regularly in the 
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Council’s office none are more welcome than the bulletins of the 
Aix-en-Provence, Lille and Paris sections of the Amitié Judéo- 
Chretienne. Modestly produced—they usually consist of eight to 
ten duplicated pages—they nevertheless have a remarkable story to 
tell of the growth of mutual understanding between Jews and 
Christians in France. 


The Comité de Patronage includes the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Paris; the President of the Protestant Federation in France; and the 
Chief Rabbi of France. The Président d’Honneur is M. Jaques 
Maritain, while included in the membership of the Comité directeur 
are some of the most distinguished leaders of Christian and Jewish 
thought in France. 


Hitherto the various “Sections” have functioned for the most 
part independently of each other, while reports of the meetings 
held and of the subjects discussed suggest that they have been 
remarkable for the depths that have been explored rather than for 
any widespread influence they may have exerted. To acknowledge 
this is to speak in commendation rather than criticism, for it is 
impossible to read these Bulletins without being deeply moved by 
the obvious way in which our friends in France are exemplifying 
the true meaning of “Jewish-Christian Friendship.” We hope, in a 
future issue of Common Ground, to reproduce an article from one 
of the Bulletins de I’ Amitié Judéo-Chretienne. 


EDUCATION FOR TOLERANCE IN 
GERMAN SCHOOLS 


Some interesting information on the methods proposed for com- 
bating antisemitism in German schools is contained in one of the 
background papers submitted to the recent UNESCO Conference 
in Paris on teaching concerning Race Relations. The author is 
Professor H. W. Haupt and he describes an experiment on using a 
topical example of anti-social behaviour for the purpose of good 
sociological training. Here is the relevant extract from his report. 


““A Daily Newspaper published the following news item: 


‘Desecration of a cemetery. During Thursday night, some 
unknown persons overturned several tombstones in the Jewish 
cemetery and defiled them by painting on them in white oil.’ 
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The pupils collect other news which relates to antisemitic 
outbreaks. They then analyse the reasons for these incidents. The 
following procedure is suggested: 


A. Information on the actual situation. 

(a) How many Jewish citizens are still in our community, our 
province, in Germany? Compilation of a statistical table. Cal- 
culation of percentages (report by pupil). 

(b) What are the profession of the Jews in our community? 
(report by pupil). What were the motives of those who desecrated 
the cemetery? (discussion). 


B. Theroetical analysis of antisemitism. 

(a) Since when has it existed, and what forms has it assumed in 
history? (pupil’s report). 

(b) How can it be explained? (pupil’s report on religious, economic, 
national and racial antisemitism). 

(c) Why does antisemitism conflict with humanist, Christian and 
democratic conceptions of community life? (discussion). 

(d) Antisemitism as a problem of group psychology (pupil’s 
report). 

(e) Summary of conclusions (written report). 


C. Practical demonstration. 

Visit to a synagogue and explanation by a rabbi of ritual 
objects and Jewish festivals. 

Visit to a Jewish cemetery. 


D. Contributions on the same topic provided by other subjects. 

What aspects of Christian belief and ecclesiastical institutions 
are of Jewish origin? (Old Testament, Psalms, proverbs, etc.). 

What are the contributions of Judaism to western culture? 
(Science, art, music, etc.). 

With sufficient preparation, this vast subject, which touches on 
other spheres also, can be treated in four hours of discussion. The 
pupil will get from it theoretic and documentary instruction which 
will force him to make a moral choice.” 


It may be added that, though some of the above techniques 
might be applied in this country and indeed are already in use, the 
kind of incident on which they are based would, fortunately, be 
entirely outside the experience of English school children. 
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PROFESSOR ROBERT BUTTERFIELD is to 
give the third Robert Waley Cohen 
Memorial Lecture, on Tuesday 9th 
October. His theme will be “The 
Historical Development of the Prin- 
ciple of Toleration.”” The lecture will 
be held in the Inner Temple Hall, at 
5.0 p.m. and readers of Common 
Ground may like to book the date now. 


AN EVENING of Music and Poetry was 
arranged by the Manchester Council 
of Christians and Jews on February 
29th, as part of the Manchester 
celebrations of the Jewish Tercen- 
tenary. The contributors included the 
Choir of the Manchester Reform 
Synagogue, the Barnby (Anglican) 
Choir, the Pogreil Trio, and two verse 
speakers. 

The Synagogue Choir rendered 
songs from Sacred Services, while 
the Barnby Choir gave Folk Songs 
and Madrigals, and modern Part 
Songs, and the readings were both 
modern and classical. 


The evening was voted a great 
success, both from the point of view 
of the excellent programme, and as an 
opportunity for a friendly social 
gathering. Over 200 people were 
present. 


A Brains TRuST, with a mixed Christ- 
ian and Jewish platform, was recently 
held by the Hull branch of the Council 
in co-operation with the Hull Zionist 
Society. This was the second joint 
meeting of the two societies, and the 
success of the evening is reflected in 
the decision to make it an annual 
event. Over 150 guests attended, and 
all enjoyed the panel’s discussion on a 
wide variety of questions. 


Book 


The Scrolls from the Dead Sea 
By Edmund Wilson 
(W. H. Allen, 10s. 6d.) 

What will be the effect of the dis- 
covery of the Dead Sea Scrolls on 
Christian-Jewish relations? This is one 
of the many questions raised in this 
fascinating book which will be of parti- 
cular interest to Common Ground 


About Ourselves 


Notes 


THE HAMPSTEAD BRANCH Of this 
Council arranged for its members a 
visit to the Tercentenary Exhibition at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum on 
February 15th. A guide showed them 
round the Exhibition and the evening 
proved to be of great interest. 


THE HEADQUARTERS STAFF of the 
Council were also fortunate enough to 
be shown over the Exhibition and 
gained much from this interesting, 
indeed unique, experience. 


On WEDNESDAY March 14th the 
Willesden Council made a new 
departure in holding a Social Evening. 
A very happy and successful function 
was well attended by a representative 
company of Christians and Jews who 
in addition to the obvious pleasure 
they found in meeting each other 
thoroughly enjoyed an excellent music- 
al programme provided by a number of 
friends of the Council in Willesden. 
Congratulations to our Chairman Mr. 
James James-Crook and his splendid 
band of fellow members. 


Two partes that will be of interest to 
members living in North London are 
May 3rd and May 9th, when the 
Hampstead and Willesden Branches of 
the Council respectively will hold their 
Annual General Meetings. The Hamp- 
stead Meeting on May 3rd will be held 
at 8.15 p.m. at St. Andrew’s Presby- 
terian Church, Frognal Lane, N.W.3, 
when Mr. Israel Finestein will give a 
talk on years of Anglo-Jewry.” 
On May 9th the Meeting in Willesden 
will also be at 8.0 p.m. in the Anson 
Hall, Chichele Road, N.W.2, and the 
Bishop of Willesden and Mr. Neville 
Laski, Q.C. will give addresses on 
“Education for Tolerance.” 


readers. The author thinks that its 
effect will be profound. On the one 
hand the Scrolls prove “that there was 
much more variety and flexibility in 
Judaism than had been supposed.” On 
the other, those who study them will 
realise how “misleading and warping 
it is to imagine that respect for 
suffering and the light of the Holy 
Spirit were invented by Christianity.” 
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In other words an important part of 
the theology which has hitherto been 
regarded as exclusively Christian, is 
now shown to have had its roots in a 
form of Judaism, practised many years 
before the birth of Jesus. 

The writer, however, is under no 
illusions about the probable reluctance 
of both Christians and Jews to face the 
issues raised by the Scrolls. He accepts 
the view of Dupont-Sommer that they 
were composed by a quasi-Essenic sect 
whose beliefs and practices were pro- 
foundly influenced by the apocalyptic 
writings of the post-exilic and apo- 
cryphal periods. But he fears that 
neither Christian nor Jewish scholars 
will examine the evidence with an open 
mind. Amusingly he quotes Mr. David 
Flusser, a distinguished Jewish scholar 
as saying ““Les Chrétiens sont derangés, 
les juifs sont derangés aussi. Moi, je ne 
suis pas derangé!”’ In other words 
there will be ** reluctance on the Chris- 
tian side to admit that the character- 
istic doctrines of Christianity must 
have developed gradually and natur- 
ally in the course of a couple of 
hundred years, out of a dissident 
branch of Judaism,” while the Jewish 
reaction will be that “the sect had 
grown up inside Judaism but had 
nothing to do with Judaism.” 

Apart from these controversial 
issues, the book contains a lively and 
colourful account of the various epi- 
sodes that led to the discovery of the 
Scrolls and their preservation. There is 
an element of drama in the whole story 
and the dramatis personae, whether 
unconscious agents like the Bedouin 
boys, or scholars like the Metropolitan 
Samuel and Dr. Sukenik, who knew 
that they had discovered something of 
priceless value, are vividly portrayed. 
But perhaps the most graphic part of 
this exciting book is the description 
of the monastery which provided the 
sect with its library and which, in the 
author's view, “is, perhaps, more than 
Bethlehem or Nazareth, the cradle of 
Christianity.” 


October °43 
By Aage Bertelsen 
(Museum Press, 12s. 6d.) 
This book might well provide an 
ultimate answer to Samson’s riddle 
about the sweetness which comes forth 
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from the strong, for it tells how, 
through the foresight, courage and 
determination of their non-Jewish 
friends, the Jews of Denmark were 
rescued from the imminent threat of 
Nazi persecution. It is, as Sholem 
Asch describes it in his Foreword: 
““Not a sad book, but a joyous one, a 
book not of human degradation, but 
of human exaltation . . . a book not 
of hatred, but of the noblest form of 
love which man is capable of demon- 
strating.” 

Simply but vividly told by the man 
who was chiefly responsible for or- 
ganising the evacuation of 6,000 Jews 
by sea from Denmark to Sweden in 
small fishing vessels, the story stands 
high in my list of “‘unputdownable”’ 
books. Only 475 members of the 
Danish Jewish community, which num- 
bered nearly 7,000, were actually 
caught by the Nazis and sent to con- 
centration camps. But Aage Bertelsen, 
who is the Headmaster of Aarhus 
Cathedral School and a noted Danish 
author, has done more than tell an 
almost incredibly exciting adventure 
story well—and, so far as his own par- 
ticipation in it is concerned, with 
extreme modesty. 

Like so many more who have 
been brought into direct contact with 
the problem of antisemitism, he found 
it impossible “to put a full stop to this 
account without taking the oppor- 
tunity to put forward some more 
general and personal views.” This he 
has done in an epilogue of fifteen pages 
on antisemitism. From the point of 
view of the Christian reader at least 
these concluding pages are among the 
most searching and challenging in the 
whole book. 

I quote only one paragraph. “‘Just as 
I find that today Judaism is more 
closely connected with the religion of 
Jesus than much of the Christianity 
which adorns itself with the name” 
(and it should be remembered Aage 
Bertelsen is writing as a Christian 
whose knowledge of Judaism was 
acquired not simply from books but 
from the intimacy of his contact with 
many religious Jews), “I consider it 
possible that if Jesus were to return to 
earth today He would feel more at 
home in many Synagogues than in 
most Churches. .. . At a big Church 
jubilee a Danish Bishop, while he was 
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delivering the festival sermon, asked 
the question: ‘I wonder what He, the 
Man from Nazareth, would say if He 
entered this Church today?’ It is a 
well-advised question indeed. What 
would that Jew say?” 

We may well ponder on that ques- 
tion; Jew and Christian alike. But this 
at least is certain, that He would have 
nothing but commendation for those 
who, with the author of this book, 
have provided us with such an admir- 
able rendering in twentieth century 
terms of the timeless story of the ““good 
Samaritan.” 


The Kingdom of God and the Son 
of Man 
By Rudolf Otto 
(C. H. Beck, Munich, 1954; DM 16) 


Rudolf Otto’s name is—and will for 
a long time yet be —remembered as 
that of the author of: “Das Heilige” 


(“The Idea of the Holy’’). In an age 
when the shortcomings of a purely 
rationalistic outlook became evident 
even to the most optimistic-minded 
youths of Western Europe, Otto’s in- 


vestigation into the phenomenon of the 
Numinous took hold of the imagina- 
tion of thousands of disillusioned men 
and women whose yearnings it sus- 
tained and whose intellectual curiosity 
it prompted. Over thirty editions of the 
book have since been printed. The 
sequel to Otto’s work on the Numi- 
nous, “Reich Gottes und Menschen- 
sohn,”’ now in its third edition, does not 
come into the same range. Instead of 
the psychological method in investi- 
gating a general factor of civilisation, 
it was necessary in this case to use the 
historical and literary method for the 
examination of a _ specific cultural 
panorama. Otto attempted to trace the 
influence of Iranian religious concepts 
on post-exilic Judaism, to review the 
Enochic literature in late Judaism, and 
to assess its bearing on the religious 
consciousness of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Here, as in so many other directions, 
however, the discovery of the ““Dead 
Sea Scrolls’ has shed new light, which, 
in this particular respect, enables us to 
see that Otto frequently went astray in 
his interpretation of the development 
of religious thought. 


Histoire de |’ Antisemitisme: 


I. Du Christ aux Juifs de Cour 
By Leon Poliakov 


(Paris. Calman Lévy. frs. Fr. 775) 


This is the first volume of what is 
planned as a three-volume history of 
antisemitism. The division of the sub- 
ject is itself interesting, for Mr. Polia- 
kov proposes to give the whole of the 
second volume to the question of 
*‘Jews who have lived alternately under 
Christendom or Islam, or entirely 
under Islam.”’ The third volume will 
deal with the issue of assimilation and 
the modern recrudescence of anti- 
semitism. This is the first time that so 
much importance is attached to the 
Islamic aspects of the story and should 
produce new material of the greatest 
interest; for it is at least clear that 
the view sedulously propagated that all 
was idyllic harmony until the wicked 
Zionists arrived on the scene is non- 
sense. Jewish life under Islam reached 
heights and sank to depths their Euro- 
pean brethren have not experienced. 

In the volume before us the opening 
section is the weakest. Mr. Poliakov 
treats much too summarily the mil- 
lennium during which the Church for- 
mulated her views on the Jewish 
people, and during which they passed 
from the equality of Roman citizen- 
ship to second-class status under the 
Christian emperors and thence to 
rightlessness under the new Germanic 
societies which had no place for a 
“foreigner.” But with the first crusade 
the real interest of the book begins 
and is sustained until the end. The 
author has a vivid narrative style, 
makes effective use of the original 
material and is evidently familiar with 
the story which he had to tell. It is a 
shocking story, and one which Chris- 
tians would still do well to study and 
repent of, for it paved the way for the 
holocausts of Hitler. To many Chris- 
tian readers the full account of the 
views of Martin Luther, amply sup- 
ported by quotations, will come as a 
shock. We were indeed fortunate in 
England that we had no one of such 
unbalance to dominate the English 
reformation. 


The final section of the book con- 
tains an interesting narrative of three 
curious phases of the long history of 
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the Jews, the stories of the Court Jews 
without whom no 17th-century Ger- 
man princeling would have dreamed 
of attempting to run his statelet, the 
semi-autonomous Jewish community 
of mediaeval Poland, and the strange 
life of eastern European Chassidism. 

It is an interesting and important 
project which Mr. Poliakov has under- 
taken. The first volume—with the ex- 
ception mentioned —is admirable. May 
the work be completed without undue 
delay and with similar skill. 


‘Citizens of Tomorrow’’ 
King George Fifth Jubilee Trust 
(Odhams Press, 3s.) 


At a time at which a great deal of 
attention, often of a somewhat critical 
nature, is being directed towards 
youth, the King George Fifth Jubilee 
Trust, founded in 1935 “to further the 
spiritual, mental and physical welfare 
of the younger generation,” has spon- 
sored a study of the influences which 
affect the upbringing of the citizens of 
the future. Four different working 
parties, composed of people from 
various professions which are in con- 
tact with youth, were set up. They 
were to study the influence to which 
young people are subjected at school, 
at their places of employment, during 
leisure time and the period of National 
Service. 

Each working party produced a 
large number of comments, suggestions 
and recommendations; but there is 
perhaps a surprising degree of una- 
nimity to be found among them. The 
importance of a National Youth Ad- 
visory Council, to serve particularly 
the needs of the school-leaver and to 
help to bridge the ““Gap’’—that time 
between leaving school and entering 
upon National Service—is generally 
recognised. Among other suggestions 
for bridging the Gap are the extension 
of school medical and welfare services, 
and a more thoroughgoing attempt to 
provide at least part-time education up 
to the age of eighteen. There is an 
obvious need for more, and better 
trained, youth leaders, which might 
be met by raising their professional 
status to the level of social workers in 
other fields and by encouraging an 
interchange between several types of 
work. The Report also emphasises the 


part to be played by religious leaders. 

One further point emerges very 
strongly: it is of no use to regard 
children as the charge solely of youth- 
workers, teachers, the state or any 
other organisation. Each individual 
adult, be he parent or not, has a res- 
ponsibility towards the next genera- 
tion, the responsibility to teach them 
the best that he has learned from life, 
to offer what guidance he can and to 
view their problems with sympathy 
and tolerance. 


Public Social Services 

(National Council of Social Service, 10s. 6d.) 

This is an invaluable reference book, 
a guide to the tangled web of public 
social services that are now provided 
for the citizens of this country. The 
web is indeed tangled, and even the 
expert must find it difficult to know 
how each of the public services is 
organised, and what are the respective 
responsibilities of the various govern- 
ment departments, the local authori- 
ties, the other statutory bodies and the 
individual citizen. This is, however, 
not essentially a book for the expert, 
but one for the ordinary citizen. Any- 
one who studies it will be able to find 
out what he is entitled to receive, and 
what he is expected or required to give 
in return, throughout the span of life. 

The book is useful also for the 
student of contemporary social history. 
In its pages the “Welfare State’’ be- 
comes not just a name but a reality. 
The whole structure of the public 
social services is clearly delineated in 
all its component parts. The sig- 
nificance of scoial change is only 
apparent in the light of historical 
development, and the picture of the 
public social services of our time would 
be incomplete without some idea of 
the background. Few people would 
have the time, or patience, to make a 
comparative study of each of the ten 
earlier editions of this book, recording 
successive stages of development over 
the past forty years, so in this new 
edition a chapter on “The Evolution 
of the Public Social Services’ has been 
added. In this chapter the reader is 
shown clearly and concisely how each 
of the public serives has reached its 
present form. It is indeed a miniature 
history of the State’s increasing ac- 
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ceptance of responsibility for the 
welfare of the individual citizen over 
the last fifty years. 


Journal of Semitic Studies 


Vol. 1, No. 1. January 1956 
Edited by H. H. Rowley and P. R. Weis 


This is a literary venture of the 
highest importance and, moreover, 
something in the nature of an in- 
novation. For in this Journal Hebrew 
and Old Testament literature will be 
treated in the wider context of Studia 
Semitica which include Arabic and 
Accadian. Outstanding scholars have 
already written articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in this field for the 
early issues and, if we may judge from 
the standard of the present one, the 
Journal is assured of a warm welcome 
from a discerning section of the 
reading public. 

Even for the comparative layman 
there is much in this issue which is not 
only instructive but stimulating. Such 
articles as those on the Old Testament 
use of El and Yahweh and Jacob’s 
reception by Laban will lead, in 
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general, to a better understanding of 
ancient Hebraic belief and custom. A 
longish section, too, is devoted to 
book reviews and the whole journal is 
beautifully printed and attractively 
produced. All this has been made 
possible by a generous benefaction 
which the University of Manchester 
has received from Mr. Isaac Wolfson. 


Achievement and Responsibility 
(N.A.S.U., 35 Queen Anne St., W.1. 3s. 6d.) 

“Achievement and Responsibility” 
is the title of the National Adult School 
Study Handbook for 1956. Designed 
primarily for use in Adult School 
groups, this admirable collection of 
study outlines, so catholic in outlook, 
and so well informed, deserves to be 
much more widely known—and used! 
And not by groups only. For the 
individual reader who is interested in 
scme of the major scientific, cultural, 
social and religious topics of the time 
will find here an invaluable compen- 
dium of relevant material presented in 
as authoritative and stimulating a 
manner as one could wish for. 


| ONE GOD—The Ways He | 
is Worshipped and Served 


| series of four filmstrips | 
| depicting the Anglican, Roman 
_ Catholic, Free Church- and | 
_ Jewish Ways, prepared with | 
_ the approval of the National | 

Society of the Church of | 
| England, the Roman Catholic | 

Church authorities, the Free | 
| Church Federal Council, and 
| the Very Reverend the Chief 
Rabbi. 


Price for complete set including 
full lecture notes: 24s. 0d. 
(Postage and packing 6d.) 

THE COUNCIL OF | 
_ CHRISTIANS AND JEWS | 

162a Strand, London, W.C.2. | 
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